Introduction

marriage was expected of him; and for that he had no
mind. By humour, as he told Tisdall plainly, he was
disinclined 'to think of that state'. He had settled down
to the prospect of an indefinite continuation of the close
friendship to which he and Stella were accustomed. The
importance of Swift's letter is his emphatic assertion, even
when faced by the danger of losing his dearest friend, if
that danger existed, that he had no intention of changing
his estate. Whether, later, he was shaken from his resolu-
tion, and whether in 1716 he and Stella were secretly
married, need not here be discussed. The continuation of
the story lies outside the boundaries of the Journal, and
the evidence, debated by many, is inconclusive.1 The
importance of the Tisdall correspondence is its revelation
of Swift's settled disinclination to marry anyone, even
Stella, whom he would have chosen 'among all persons
on earth'.
If Swift ever wrote to Tisdall again the letters have been
lost. At this stage, and not unnaturally, although some
contact was maintained, friendship came to an end.2 In
1706 Tisdall married Eleanor, daughter of Hugh Morgan
of Cottlestown, co. Sligo.
About six years passed between the closure of the
Tisdall incident and the writing of the first of the letters
belonging to The Journal to Stella, of which four and a
half years were spent by Swift in Ireland. We know little
of events in Stella's life during these years. Her encounter
with burglars occurred, so Swift tells us, when she wsu,
'about four-and-twenty', probably therefore in 1705. The
1 The evidence for and against the alleged marriage is admirably
marshalled by Dr. Maxwell B. Gold in Swift*s Marriage to Stella, 1937.
See also Appendix IV to Craik's Life of Swift, and Dr. Bernard's discussion
of 'The Relations between Swift and Stella* in Temple Scott's edition of
Swift's Prose Works, xii. 85-106. Craik, Bernard, and Gold accept the
marriage story, as did Swift's eighteenth-century biographers. In general,
commentators from Monck Mason (1820) onwards are sceptical.
3 See further, for Swift's attitude to Tisdall, the slighting references in
the Journal^ Corresp. iv. 304-6; and Poems, pp. 1122-3.
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